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Sketch Preserves Message of Rochester Superintendent 


\ sentence from the address of Superin- in East High School 


presented to his 
tendent of Schools Herbert S Weet at the classes the problem ola propet decoratiot 
conference ot Rochester teachers last Septem the text 


That of Wilbur 


; 3 . r Baker was chosen as the best 
in Rochester and other places in the State 


ber has been put in permanent form for schools 


‘ie . : Prints were made and placed in each of th 
The sentence is given in the above illustration pia mee ‘ 


a os ] . eal 
which is from a drawing by Wilbur Baker, a Rochester schools. It has attracted much at 


pupil of East High School, Rochester. tention not only in Rochester but elsewhere an 
Believing that the message should be pre copies have been placed in schools in 
/ 


other 
served. Fletcher H. Carpenter, teacher of art parts of the State 
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Governor Asks Observance 
of Industrial Safety Day 


Cooperation cf the schools of the State n 


the observance of Industrial Safety Day or 


January 16th has been asked by Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves upon the suggestion of Gov 
ernor Alfred E. Smith. On that day a general 
campaign of education for accident prevention 
will be started by the State Labor Department 

A letter which the Governor desired read in 
school assemblies on January 16th has been 
forwarded by the Commissioner to all super- 
intendents. The Governor also expressed a 
desire for its publication by school papers 


The letter follows: 


State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 
TO THE PUPILS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK: 

An important service which the State renders 
to its citizens is the protection of life and limb, 
but the State alone is helpless unless the people 
cooperate. 

There are 300,000 people injured in the State 
of New York every year who are victims of 
industrial accidents. Many of you know what 
pain and suffering are caused by carelessness 

The purpose of my writing you is to ask your 
help in impressing upon the members of your 
family the importance of safety measures 
Everybody can help. Three-quarters of the 
accidents which occur are preventable. Urge 
every one you know to do his best to cut down 
the number of accidents by being careful at all 
times and especially when at work 

Yours for fewer accidents 
(Signed) Atrren E. Smitru 





O— 
Board Gives Praise 
to Oswego Superintendent 


Resolutions commending the services of 
Superintendent of Schools Frederick Leighton 
and David Fitzgibbons, president of the board 
of education, were adopted by the Oswego 
board at the final meeting of the year 

In regard to Superintendent Leighton, the 
resolution follows in part: 

By his clear, thorough, broad-minded pre- 
sentation of problems to be considered, by his 
great tact in handling difficult situations, by his 
willingness to accept and promptness to act 
upon the decisions of the board, he has proved 
himself a wise counsellor and an excellent 
executive and has contributed very largely t 
the peace and harmony which have reigned con- 
tinuously in our board meetings throughout our 
term of office 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mount Vernon Pupils 
Publish Ethics Calendar 


An interesting educational project is repre- 
sented in the attractive Business Ethics Calen 
dar compiled and published by the p pils ot 
the Commercial School and the Industrial Arts 
School of Mount Vernon with the supervision 
of the faculties. The printing was done by 
pupils; the drawings were prepared by pupils; 
and much of the material used, which repre- 
sents a great amount of research work in con 
nection with the classwork in English, was 
collected or written by pupils 

In collecting the material, correspondence 
was carried on with many business firms in 
New York City and vicinity, the inspirationa 
matter being studied toward the definite end 
of publishing the calendar 

“ Real success depends on character” is the 
keynote of the calendar The attributes of 
character are explained by quotations from 
well-known men and women and pupils in the 
schools, one attribute being made the subject 
on each of the twelve pages on which the days 
of the months are given. Of the twenty-two 
attributes suggested, these twelve were selected 
by the pupils: honesty, loyalty, courtesy, co 
operation, truthfulness, cheerfulness, neatness 
economy, punctuality, diligence, thoroughness, 
tact 

C. QO. Thompson, principal of the Com 
mercial School, states that it is planned in 
using the calendar to take a few minutes in 
each class to consider the character-building 


program 


Finder of Oldest Tree 
Dies at Age of 83 
D. Dana Luther, noted as the discoverer of 
what is believed to be the oldest known tree 
in the world, died at his home in Naples or 
December 17th. He was 83 years o'd 
The tree, known as the Naples tree, was 
discovered by Mr Luther in 1882 and was pre 
sented to the State Museum, of which M1: 
Luther’s nephew, Dr John M. Clarke, is 
Director. Mr Luther was appointed assistant 
in economic geology in 1891 and in 1900 was 
named state field geologist. His geological 
explorations were conducted throughout the 


State 
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Governor Urges Enactment of Rural Schoo! Bill 


Recommendations that the proposed rura 
education bill be enacted and that careful 


study be given to the problem of financing the 


} 


city public schools are contained in the annua 
message of Governor Alfred E. Smith to the 
Legislature Che part of the message relating 
to educational matters follows 


The stability of the State and its institutions 
depends upon the enlightenment of its people, 
and this can only be attained by the effective 
maintenance of a system of public schools in 
which all the children of the State may receive 
educational opportunity. With the present de- 
mands upon them, the cost of maintaining our 
public schools is, like the cost of everything 
else, increasing greatly The tax burden of 
maintaining them is heavy. Yet, however great 
the cost and burdensome the tax, the State can 
not afford to withhold its full support We 
must be liberal in our treatment of the public 
schools, and give careful and intelligent con- 
sideration to provisions for their administration 

Our public school system is a state systen 
under the Constitution. The public schools i 
the several cities and school districts of the 
State are a part of the state system. Theit 
financial problems merit most careful study be- 
cause of the important considerations of local 
policy involved I shall commit to the con 
ference of mayors and the educational authori 
ties of the State a study of the problem of 
financing of city public schools in the hope that 
they will recommend a constructive program 

In a previous message | called to the atte 
tion of the Legislature the necessity of legisla 
tion for the relief of our rural schools. | ther 
referred to the investigation which had bee 
made of rural school conditions by the Com 
mittee of Twenty-one, a majority of whom 
were representatives of leading agricultural 
organizations The recommendations of this 
committee were presented to the last Legisla 
ture in bill form. This bill will probably com« 
before the Legislature again at the present ses 
sion. The bill has been considered and dis 
cussed throughout the State I am informed 
that the Commissioner of Education and a ma 
jority of the Board of Regents approve of it 
and urge its passage. It has the support of all 
of the educational organizations of the State 
Many of the leading members of the agricul 
tural organizations have given it their support 





It proposes a radical change in the method of 
administering rural schools Many of those 
opposing it do so upon the ground that the rural 
schools are good enough as they are and that 
they should be let alone. This type of opposi 
tion is not entitled to consideration 

The fundamental purposes of the bill are 
well defined. Two of them I consider of main 
The enlargement of the unit of 


importance 








tax and administration, and t apport 

of public money raised by state tax in ai 
amount exceed that 1 al 
distributed ratably among t al dist 
accordance witl their educat | at 
and their financial resour« 

There are more than 10,000 strictly rura 
school districts in which sche are maintaine 
or provision made tor instruction in elementary 
subjects There are 600 fre 
school districts maintaining academic depart 
ments, having pop ‘ 4500 
Each commor 1 and fre ld 
trict constitutes a separat 
different tax rate Che size and valuation « 
the taxable property of such districts vary 


’ : 
greatiy even in the same town or community 


Eighty-six 



























schools a m oT 
to forty c f tan ’ 
districts maintaining such one-room schools 
vary from 4 cents on $100 to $5 on $100 
Chere is no justification for t inequality « 
tax burden 

Neither the town m thie ty suitable 
as a unit of administration or taxation. S ls 
are located frequently near the town or county 
boundaries, so that they sé < ( s « 
two or more towns or tw r more <« 
The suggestion seems reasonable that a unit 
should be established including in it the dis 
tricts and schools which are connected witl 
each other in ihese | posals 
and other pre make our rura 
schools functi ( ally 
are contained and am ¢ \ ( 
that I am offering ute a great ve 
ment in its tional syste \ I rec 
mend, theref that ft al « 
tion bill be enact 

No phase of our sta t t education 
s more important than g the s 
system a professionally trained teaching per 
sonnel. State institutions for teacher training 
including the state normal hools and the 
State Colleg for Teacher pv a strat ical 
position wu r educational prograt It 
primarily on these institutions that we must 
depend for the professional training of tl 
who are entering the teaching service More 
over, a heavier responsibility is falling 
these institutions as professional sti rds a 
gradually raised The registration in our state 
normal schools and in the State Coll for 
Teachers has increased 100 per cent during tl! 
past 5 years. This reas ttendance 
continue to grow as the requirements for enter 
ing the teaching service art advanced 
Board of Regents is to be commended for tl 
progressive steps which it has taken in tl 


matter, looking toward the time when onl 
thoroughly qualified and professionally trained 
teachers will be allowed to enter the teaching 
service 
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Formal Discipline Argument Discussed by Commissioner 


»f formal discipline for the 


The argument 
study of certain subjects was discussed by Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves in an address before 
the meeting of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals in Syracuse December 28th. The formal 
disciplinarian who insists that certain subjects 
yield results all out of proportion to the time 
and energy spent on them, the Commissioner 
concluded, is either intellectually lazy or tied by 
tradition Subjects for which the argument 


1f formal discipline is most frequently used, 
such as Greek, Latin and mathematics, possess 
sufficient value of themselves without needing 
the supposed bolstering of the formal discipline 
argument, he maintained. Subjects and methods 
should he chosen, he declared, with a view to 
large aims and objectives, and there is no one 
subject which a teacher may arbitrarily insist 
hould be taken by every pupil for its dis 
ciplinary value 

Beginning his address with the use of illus 
trations, Commissioner Graves pointed out the 
fallacy of popular beliefs, such as that the mind 
is like a sword “that is best whetted on that 
which is not itself,” that careless dress results 
in careless thinking, or that inaccuracy in spell 
ing presupposes inaccuracy in everything else 


\fter tracing the origin of such beliefs to the 


Middle Ages, Commissioner Graves showed 
that the proponents of each new subject have 
advanced for it the argument of formal 
discipline: science being held to create the 
power of observation; mathematics, the power 
of reason; history and philosophy, the power 
of discrimination 

Commissioner Graves discussed the psy- 
chological bases for such notions and the re- 
actions and counter reactions to the beliefs 
explaining that at a meeting of psychologists 
in 1908 at the University of Michigan, agree 
ment was reached upon three points: (1) One 
study may be of use to another if both use the 
same brain pathway For instance, mathe- 
matics helps the study of physics but does not 
help the study of Browning (2) A good 
method once learned can be transferred from 
one subject to another. (3) While it is true 
that habits are specific, ideals are general and 
can be applied from one subject to another 

rhe meaning of it all is, the Commissioner 
pointed out, that the classics, for instance, do 
not need the argument of formal discipline, and 
that it is the business of teachers not to insist 
on this or that study or method, but to analyze 
each case and let formal discipline take care 


of itself 


Central Board Formed for School Athletics 


\t a meeting in Syracuse during the con 
vention of the Associated Academic Principals 
the formation a central committee to have 
jurisdiction over public high school athletic 
organizations was agreed upon by representa 
tives of the New York State Association ot 
Public High School Basketball Leagues, and 
the committees which conducted the track and 
field championship meets last spring and 
planned the skating tournaments for this win 
ter. A constitution and a uniform set of 


' 


eligibility rules were adopted. Plans for con- 
ducting a statewide tennis tournament and for 
supervising sectional baseball and _ football 
games were discussed, final action being left 
until a later meeting 

Officers of the central committee are: chair 


rf 
man, John F. Hummer, principal, Binghamtor 


, 


Central High School; vice chairman, Frank R 
Wassung, superintendent of schools, Norwich; 
secretary, Elmer Smith, assistant director of 


physica! education, Rochester; treasurer, E. A 


Bauer, supervisor, Physical Education Bureau 
the State Department of Education 

Other members of the central committee ars 
Laurence S. Hill, physical director, Albany 
Charles Mosher, superintendent of schools 
Saratoga Springs; H. G. Coons, principal 
Lake Placid High School; H. H. Crumb 
superintendent of schools, Endicott; Eugene 
Hofmeister, physical director, Buffalo; A. W 
Buley, physical director, Kingston 

One annual membership fee will entitle a 
high school to participate in all sports con 
ducted under the auspices of the central com 
mittee. There are four classifications for mem 
bership, the classification being based on the 
total school enrolment as follows: 100 or less, 
$2; 100 to 300, $4; 300 to 500, $6; over 500, $10 

There are 260 teams enrolled in forty-four 
basketball leagues this winter. The results in 
each league will be given in an early issue of 
the Bulletin 
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Principals Ask Ban on Secret Societies 


The most successful gathering in the history 
of the organization was reported by schoolmen 
who attended the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Associated Academic Principals in Syra- 
cuse December 27th to 29th. The registration 
was larger than ever before and each of the 
sessions was well attended More than 400 
were present at the banquet on the opening 
night in the College of Home Economies 
dining room of Syracuse University 

Officers elected at the meeting are: president, 
F. | DeGelleke, Sea Cliff; vice president, 
John F. Hummer, Binghamton; secretary, H 
Claude Hardy, Fairport; treasurer, James F 
Taylor, Niagara Falls. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: George R. Raynor, Chau- 
tauqua; George L. Bennett, Yonkers; Edward 
W. Spry, Webster. 

Among those on the program at the general 
sessions were: Commissioner Frank P. Graves, 
who spoke on “ Formal Discipline in Our High 
School Classes”; 


James Sullivan whose subject was “ The 


Assistant Commissioner 
Eternal Conflict: Education for Culture and 
Power versus Education for a Vocation”; 
Avery Skinner, Director of the Examinations 
and Inspections Division of the Department, 
who discussed problems of the Department and 
the schools in relation to examinations; Ray P 
Snyder, Chief of the Rural Education Bureau 
of the Department, who analyzed the proposed 
rural school bill; Lieutenant Commander 
Mahlon S. Tisdale of the United States Navy, 
who spoke on “The United States Naval 
Academy — Its Mission and Its Relation to the 
Secondary Schools of New York”; Major 
T. L. Crystal of the United States Army whose 
‘National Defense — The Rela- 
tion of High Schools to the Production of 


subject was 


Better Manhood "; A. E. Winship, editor of the 
School Journal; Dr William McAndrew, as- 
sociate superintendent of New York City whose 
subject was “ Youth and You and the U. S. A.,’ 
and Dr A. W. Beaven 
the principal talk at the annual banquet 


»f Rochester who gave 


Among the resolutions adopted by the or- 
ganization was one asking the Board of 
Regents to prohibit secret societies in the public 
schools of the State, with local boards of edu- 
cation authorized and required to take such 
steps and fix such penalties as are deemed 


necessary to carry out the resolution which 


would take efiect September 1, 1924 It is 
proposed, however, that nonsecret societies and 
clubs may be organized and maintained in the 


public schools provided that their purpose shall 
be in harmony with the legitimate work and 
interests of the school; that their membership 
shall be composed of pupils in actual attendance 
in one school only, and open to all such pupils 
who are in sympathy with the stated aims and 
purposes of the society or club; that such s 
cieties or clubs shall not be affiliated witl 
similar societies or clubs in any other school; 
that the names and membership lists of all sucl 
societies or clubs shall be filed with the prin 
cipal; that full information as to their activities 
shall be furnished to school authorities when 
ever requested by them; and that their meet 
ings shall at all times be subject to the super- 
vision of the school authorities and shall be held 
either in the school buildings or at the hom 
»f members, as approved by the principal 
Other resolutions included the following 
indorsing the fundamental principles embodied 
in the proposed rural school bill; supporting 
the present system of Department examinations 
and inspections, urging adequate appropriations 
for the support of this system and approving 


1 


in part on examinations and in part upon cer- 


the general principle to issue a diploma bas¢ 


tification of school work; requesting the Ds 
partment to allow the intermediate algebra 
examination to count toward a college entrance 
diploma when passed at any time during the 
high school course; favoring the High School 
Honor League for the improvement of scholar- 
ship; indorsing the summer training plan of 
the Citizens Military Training Camp; express- 
ing appreciation for the services of the late 
Dr Sherman Williams, iormer Director of th 
School Libraries Division of the Department 
and voicing regret at his death 

Appearing unexpectedly on the platform with 
other speakers at the meeting December 28th, 
Dr Charles F 


Commissioner for Secondary Education, was 


Wheelock, former Assistant 


accorded a greeting that testified to the esteem 
in which he is held by the schoolmen of th 
State. Doctor Wheelock requested permission 
to retire as honorary president of the associa 
tion since he is no longer engaged in active 


educational service 
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Doctor Sherman Describes Health Work in London 


While in London last summer it was my 
privilege to visit the headquarters of the Lon 
lon County Council where I was most cour 

sly received by Dr C. J. Thomas, the chiet 


medical school officer of London. The Londo 





County ( icil is a body elected by the citi 
zens of the county every 3 years. Besides hav 
ing many executive functions, it is the educa 
tional authority for the county Che health 
work of the schools is directed by the centra 


children’s care committee and its subcommit 





in London has such a group 


which consists en 





rely of unpaid workers 
Many important duties in connection with the 
health and care of children fall to these helpers 
Chey do a great deal of follow-up work in the 
homes in the correction of physical defects 
They are always present at the examinations 

sch doctors; they assess the amounts 


to ix paid by parents tor medical or surgical 


treatment and schgol meals; they decide which 
children must be treated Iree; they conduct 
school savings banks, county holiday clubs, etc 


Io guide and assist these there is a staff of 
organizers who are paid by the council. They 
are women who have university degrees in 
economics. There are 120 of these paid work 
ers who attend all meetings of the central care 
groups. More than 6000 voluntary unpaid 
workers are connected with school health work 
in London. 

rhe chief sch medical officer is Sir Wil 


liam Hammer, who is also medical officer of 


health. He has chiefs in charge of the various 
departments The city is divided into five 


who has charge ot 
1e school doctors. These number about sixty 


rhere are also 300 school nurses and a super 


intendent, all of whom work under Doctor 
Thomas hese nurses do some follow-up 
work, and assist at the various treatment 
centers, of which there are seventy These 
centers are staffed by various specialists whe 
giv one day a week t school needs 


London is doing intensive work in mouth 


hygiene at present, most of it being repair and 
instructional work. No dental hygienists are 
employed as yet. There are no nutritional 
classes. There are special lunches for chil 


dren, however, and special open-air classes for 


inemic, below normal and tubercular children 


Ihe physical fitness of the teacher is especially 


mphasized Those permitted to enter the 





raining schools are thos« 


ualifications and those who have been under 


ire physically fit. Periodic examinations are 
given 


The maternity, infant welfare and preschool 


ie work has been very rapidly developed 
This is in the hands of the various borougl 
councils The re 1s, howeve r, very close cx p 


eration with the school authorities. It seemed 
to me London has a splendidly developed and 
constructive school health program I was 
much impressed with the close correlation « 


1! 


all the health activities and especially by th 
tact that they are directly under medical super 
ision and direction l was too late to s¢ 
schools in session, but of the few buildings | 
saw I was impressed with the sanitary condi 
tions. I noted especially the lighting, the win 
dows being made in three sections so that one 
or all could be opened for ventilation. In fact, 
ll over England the careful upkeep of every 
thing impresses itself upon on 
FLtorence A. SHERMAN 


issistant State VW ii uf Inspr ctor of >< h 


Retiring Superintendent 
Honored at Luncheon 

Dr Charles E. Meleney, who is to retire as 
associate superintendent of high schools in New 
York City on February Ist, was the guest oi 
honor at a testimonial luncheon December 15th 
at the Hotel Plaza. More than 1100 friends 
were present. 

The speakers were: George J. Ryan, presi 
dent of the board of education; Dr James Sul 
livan, Assistant Commissioner of Education; 
Dr A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education; Superintendent of Schools William 
L. Ettinger, Dr John L..Tildsley, district super 
intendent of high schools; Wiliiam R. Lasher, 
president of the High School Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, and Dr Francis H. J. Paul, president 
of the High School Principals’ Association 
Dr William L. Felter, principal of the Girls’ 
High School, was the toastmaster 


school lives and 
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Charles 1". Vandegrift 


District Superintendent 
Killed by Automobile 


Charles W. Vandegrift, superintendent of 
schools of the first district of Chemung county, 
died early on the morning of January Ist of 
injuries received when struck by an automo 
bile in Binghamton the previous evening. He 
began his educational service in 1882. He was 
59 years old. 


Superintendent Vandeg 


iit was in Bingham 
ton to take his daughter to Elmira for New 
Year’s Day and was struck by a passing auto 
mobile in front of his daughter's home. He 
died without regaining consciousness. 

After attending Wittenberg College for a 
year, Mr Vandegrift studied at the College oi 
Wooster, receiving the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1891 and the degree of master of arts 
in 1894. He served as supervising principal 
in several New York State schools from 1892 


to 1916 when he was elected superintendent « 


schools of the first district of Delaware county 
He was elected superintendent of the first 
district of Chemung county in 1921. He lived 
at 1278 Lake street, Elmira 
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A. J. Fry Succeeds 
Superintendent Cooley 


Ambrose J. Fry, principal of the Jappa 
Zee High School, has been chosen superin 
tendent of schools of the first district « 
Nassau county to hill the vacancy caused by 
the death during the University Convocation 
in Albany of Superintendent James S. Cooley 
He assumed his duties December 24th 

Mr Fry was graduated trom Mount Unio 
College with the degree of bachelor of arts 
1898. He received the degree of master of 
arts at Teachers College, Columbia University 
in 1916. He began teaching in 1894. Unti 
1909 his educational service was in Ohi 
schools but since that time he has beet 
York State. From 1909 until 1912 he was 


principal of the Mechanicville High School 


1 i AVCW 


and from 1912 to 1915 he was superintendent 
of schools at Mechanicville. He was principa 
of the Dunkirk High School in 1916 and 1917 
leaving that position to become educationa 
director at Camp Cody, N. M., from 1917 t 
1919. He served as zone director in th 
Americanization Bureau of the Department 
from 1919 to 1921 Since 1922 he has beer 
principal of the Tappan Zee High Scho 
Among other changes since the publication 
of Handbook 24 are the following: R. W 
Sweetland has succeeded H. D. Greatwood as 
principal of the Limestone High School, M1 
Greatwood going to Olean Richard Fish 
instructor in mathematics in the Falconer Higl 
School, has been appointed principal of the 
school to succeed H. H. Sloane w 


teaching in Rochester B. C. Van Ingen ha 


IO 18 now 


succeeded C. W. Lewis as principal of the 
Kingston High School. Bayard Matthews 
principal of the Patterson High School 
Class in Geography 
Inspects Meat Plant 

Practical lessons in physical geography were 
given recently to pupils of the Memoria 
Grammar School of Middletown in the plant 
of the Armour and Company's Middletown 
branch. The lessons dealt with cattle raising 
stockyards, corn, hay and oats. The pupils 
were accompanied by Principal Frederic P 
Singer and Arvella Paine, the teacher. Super 
intendent of Schools E. H. Burdick reported 
that both the school authorities and the con 
pany were enthusiastic about the visits 
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the State Department of Education 
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This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
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JANUARY 15, 1924 


Lengthen Training Course 


\t the meeting of the Board ot Regents held 
January 3d, action was taken whereby the mini- 
mum course of study in the teacher-training 
schools conducted in certain cities of the State 
is to be extended trom 2 years to 3 years 
effective September 1, 1924 The Commis- 
sioner of Education is to submit to the Board 
of Regents at a later meeting recommendations 
governing the organization and courses of 
study to be followed in these teacher-training 
schools, amending the rules which are now in 


effect relative to the two-year course 


The general policy to govern courses of in- 
struction and certification of teachers will 
doubtless be influenced somewhat by the rules 
already established by the Board of Regents 
governing the courses of study in our state 
normal schools. It is furthermore the thought 
of the Board of Regents that the teacher-train- 
ing schools as conducted in certain cities of the 
State should maintain a _ high professional 
standard and that the professional courses in 
such training schools should not be approved 
unless they are able to offer in equipment and 
teaching personnel facilities reasonably equiva- 
lent to those provided in the state normal 


schools 


History Series 

In this issue the Bulletin presents the first ot 
a series of historical sketches that will be pub- 
lished with the aim of giving teachers and 
pupils material for use in the anniversaries 
soon to be observed in this State The first of 
these anniversaries is the tercentenary of the 
first Dutch settlement in 1624, which by procla 
mation of Governor Alfred E. Smith will be 
observed in May This year also inaugurates 
the beginning of a program: celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the Revolutionary Wat 

The first article gives the background of th 
settlement of New Netherland and the articles 
immediately following will aim to present in 
teresting facts in connection with this first set 
tlement. Then will follow the sketches dealing 
with the Revolutionary War period, in which 
an attempt will be made to give material on 
historic spots in connection with that war in 
New York State 

State Historian Alexander C. Flick has 
direct charge of the series. The articles deal- 
ing with the Dutch settlement will be prepared 


by State Archivist Arnold J. F. van Laer 


Names of the Counties 


Che Bulletin publishes in this issue the first 
instalment of a series giving the derivation oi 
the names of the counties of New York State 
Other instalments will be published from tim 
to time 


This information is furnished by tl 


by the Com 
mittee on Geographic Names appointed by the 
Board of Regents to assume the duties of the 
former State Board of Geographic Names. It 
is also planned to present other interesting ma 
terial compiled by this committee 


(ee 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Conference of art teachers, Buffalo State Nor- 
mal School, February 1; Utica Free Acad- 
emy, February 8; Syracuse Central High 
School, February 15 

Hudson River Valley Association of Commer- 
cial Teachers, Newburgh, February 9 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 24-28 

National Council of Education, Chicago, Feb- 


ruary 26-28 
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Regents Ruling Affects 
Academic Certificate Holders 


In a letter sent to district superintendents, 
\ssistant Commissioner George M. Wiley asks 
that information be given to holders of aca 
demic certificates of a ruling of the Board oi 
Regents made January 3d. The information is 
as follows 


You will recall that at our regional conter- 
ences this fall we discussed the status of 
teachers who now hold academic certificates 
All academic certificates, as you know, expire 
in June 1924 and will no longer be issued 
There is unanimous approval of the school 
people regarding this action as the certificate 
represented only 6 weeks oi training. There 
are, however, many teachers who have taught 
ior several years under these certificates whi 
have continued their training in summer ses 
sions, who merit special consideration and 
whose services may well be retained for the 
schools. 

1 am therefore pleased to advise you of the 
following recent action by the Board of 
Regents. Teachers holding academic certifi- 
cates who have had at least 2 years of success- 
ful experience in teaching and have completed 
in summer sessions at a state normal school at 
least 3 summers of work of not less than 18 
semester hours credit and who will complet 
during the summer of 1924 in a summer session 
at a state normal school not less than 6 semester 
hours additional work in professional courses 
may on proper application through a superin 
tendent of schools be issued an equivalent train- 
ing class certificate, such certificate to have the 
same validity as the new training class certifi- 


cate. In other words, such certificates will be 
valid for 3 years in rural schools in super- 
visory districts, but will not be renewable. It 


should be noted, however, that full credit for 
the work will be allowed by the state normal 
schools, in order that the holders of this cer- 
tificate may on proper application be admitted 
to the regular sessions of the state normal 
schools and continue their work in the same 
manner as is already approved for training 
class graduates of successful teaching experi- 
ence. 

The above plan provides for the issuance of 
equivalent training class certificates to the 
present holders of academic certificates, who in 
September 1924 can show the completion of 4 
summers of professional study The holders 
of equivalent training class certificates will 
therefore be on the same professional basis as 
training class graduates. It gives them definite 
three-year tenure and opens the way for further 
professional study on their part in the state 
normal schools 


——— 
At a recent special school election taxpayers 


of Pottersville appropriated $12,000 for a new 
schoolhouse 
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Catalog of Slides on 
Greek and Roman Remains 


Che Department has just published a catalog 
of slides and photographs ol special interest 
to secondary schools, Study 50, Greek and 
Roman Remains. This was prepared by th 
Visual Instruction Division. The titles num 
ber 605 including ninety-two maps and plans 
Chey are first arranged alphabetically by coun 
tries and place s and are accompanied by spe cihe 
notes. The second part of the book contains 
i regrouping of the titles in condensed torm 
under the following topics: dramatic and mus 
ical arts, religion, public gathering places, sucl 
as forums, waterworks, travel and transporta 
tion, athletic sports and contests, baths, mili 
tary equipment and works, arches and gate 
ways, dwelling houses and their furnishings 
dress, burial customs and tombs, architecturs 
sculpture, vases and vase paintings, mythology 
Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero and Vergil. These 
topics are subdivided. Greek and Roman re 
mains are compared 

An analytical table of contents occupies 
seven pages Chere are four closely printed 
pages of titles of books for reference, with 
annotations. An introduction by Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves emphasizes the value oi 
Greek and Roman contributions to civilization 
ind commends -the approach to these through 
the proper use ol such concrete representations 
as are afforded by slides and photographs. 

One copy of Study 50 is being sent to each 
academic school in the State \ charge ot 
30 cents to cover the cost of printing will be 
made for extra copies Loans are made t 
a school, not to an individual teacher. Success 
in the use of these state aids to visual instruc 
tion obviously depends first of all upon the 
preservation of publications in which they art 
listed. These pictures are available at any 
time for any free educational purpose as a 
one-week loan. Teaching institutions that are 
prepared to use the slides in the classroom for 
intensive study may he registered to secure 
them for a period of a month. Classroom lan 
tern equipment is required as a condition ot 
registration This latest addition to the col! 
lection of the Division is a rich storehouse oi 
objective material for teachers of history A 
art and Latin literature. Teachers of elemen 
tary grades also can select from this study 


pictures suitable for their use 
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Origin of Names of New York State Counties 


Albany county 


\lbany county is one of the original counties 
of the State and was named in honor of the 
Duke of York and Albany who afterwards 
became James II of England. 

An act dividing the province into counties 
was passed November 1, 1683 and describes 
Albany county as follows: “The County of 
\lbany to conteyne, the town of Albany, the 
County of Renslaerswyck, Schonechteda, and 
all the villages, neighbourhoods and Christian 
Plantacons on the East side of Hudsons River 
as farre as Roelof Jansens Creeke, and on the 
West side from Sawers Creeke to the Sar 
raghtoga.” 

Allegany county 


The name “Allegany” is derived from a 
Delaware Indian word, “ Al-li-ge-wi,” and was 
applied by the settlers of western New York to 
the trail that followed the Allegany river. This 
stream, the Algonkin Indians called the Alligiwi 
Sipu or river of the Alligiwi. There has been 
much speculation as to who the Alligewi were 
Authorities generally seem to agree that the 
Alligewi are the Tallagwi, (Talega, Tsalaki, 
Cherokee, Tallike, Talliké) mentioned in the 
red score, or pictographic history, of the 
Delaware tribes. 

There is some variation in the spelling of this 
name, Pennsylvania preferring “ Allegheny,” 
and New York, “ Allegany.” The name was in 
general use by the Indians in both states so 
that the settlers early adopted it as applying 
to the river, the trail from western New York 
to Pittsburgh, the mountains and the general 
region, and when Genesee county was divided 
in 1806, one of the new counties was named 
Allegany. 

In New York the name is applied to the 
Allegany mountains, the Allegany river, the 
village of Allegany, the Allegany Indian reser- 
vation, the Allegany State Park and Allegany 
county 

Bronx county 

$ronx county was named in honor of Jonas 
3ronck who was the first settler of the region 
north of the Harlem It was at his home 
where the peace treaty with the Weckquaesgeck 
Indians was signed in 1642. The county was 
separated from New York county in 1912 


FA fy 
€ coun 


Broome county was separated from Tioga 
county on March 28, 1806. It was named in 
honor of John Broome then Lieutenant Gov 
ernor of the State 

John Broome was born in 1738 and died 
August 8, 1810 He was a member of the 
New York State Constitutional Convention of 
1777 and was elected Lieutenant Governor of 
the State in 1804, serving in this capacity until 
his death During the whole of his public 
career he was at the head of the most im- 
portant charitable and commercial institutions 
xf New York State 


Cattaraugus county 


Cattaraugus is derived from the Seneca 
Indian word, “ Gah-da-ges-gah-onh,” meaning 
“bad smelling banks.” This refers to the odor 
of natural gas that leaks out from rock seams 
in various places Apparently the so-called 
Seneca Indians who dwelt along the Cattarau- 
gus shores were the descendents of the Erie 
and neutral tribes and still retained traces of 
the letter “r” in their language, for when the 
first white settlers explored the region they 
used the “r” sound in pronouncing the name 
In 1780 the word was spelled “ Kadaragawas ” 
and in 1794 “ Cataoraogaras.” Spafford’s 
Gazetteer of 1813 gives the mame _ as 
“ Gah-ta-ra-ke-ras.” 

When the settlers came into the region, the 
Seneca Indians had a village named Gah-da- 
ges-ga-onh, (Cattaraugus) on the flood plain 
of the Cattaraugus creek about 4 miles from 
Earlier there had 


been an Erie Indian village nearby, known 


the mouth of the stream. 


perhaps by the same name. 

The Seneca Indians still live along the Cat- 
taraugus creek, owning a wide strip of land 
for a distance of about 12 miles back from the 
lake shore. 

Cattaraugus county was set apart from 
Genesee county in 1808 and the name is now 
applied not only to the county but to Cat- 
taraugus village, Cattaraugus reservation, and 


Cattaraugus creek 


Cayuga county 


The name “ Cayuga” refers to the fourth 
tribe of the Iroquois League. There are more 
than 100 spellings of this name or of names by 


“1 


oo 
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which the Cayuga tribe is known. The first 
spelling of the name as we now have it, ap 
peared in the 1792 Document of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society’s Collection published 
in 1806, although on LaTour’s map of 1779 it 
appears as Caynga, clearly a misprint. 

The name is apparently derived from the 
Indian word, “ Kwefiio-gwen,” meaning “ plac« 
where the locusts were taken out,” the term 
“locusts” may refer to the fleet of canoes 
which the Cayuga people kept along the 
waterways. 

The Cayuga tribe has as its symbol a large 
pipe and is known in the Iroquois council as 
the “ Pipe Bearers,” but when referred to out- 
side of the council it is called the “ People of 
the Mucky Land,” because they lived near the 
borders of the great inland swamps. 

Cayuga is one of the early counties of the 
State and was set aside from Onondaga count) 
in 1799, 

The name is now applied not only to the 
county, but to a village, a lake and a tribe of 
Indians 

Chautauqua county 


Few New York Indian names are more 
widely known than that of Chautauqua 
Philologists have made many attempts to dis- 
cover the primitive form of this word but most 
of them have come to conclusions very far 
from the truth. Chautauqua is a contraction of 
the Seneca Indian word “ T’ken Chiata-kwan,” 
meaning “where the fish was taken out.” Ac- 
cording to a Seneca tradition, a party of 
Seneca fishermen caught a muskellunge in the 
lake and placed it in their canoe which they 
later carried down the portage to Lake Erie 
Arriving at this lake they found the fish still 
alive and thinking that it had earned its free- 
dom threw it into the water. Thereafter Lake 
Erie became the source of a new variety of 
fish, and the Indians felt well repaid for hav- 
ing cast their fish upon the waters, for “after 
many days” the fish returned in numbers and 
supplied them with food. 

French explorers had two names for the lake, 
“Oniasontke” and “Chadakoin.” The first 
word is from “ Otshatka,” meaning “ foggy.” 
The latter is a French corruption of the Seneca 
word. 

Chautauqua county was set aside from 
Genesee county in 1808. The name is applied 
to the county, to Chautauqua lake, to Chau- 
tauqua village, to Chautauqua Assembly, to 
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Chautauqua creek and to Chautauqua township 
Besides, it is applied throughout the world to 
popular lecture courses and educational as 
semblies 


Chemung county 


The name “Chemung” is derived from the 
name of the Delaware Indian village situated 
on Tioga Point, Pa. It is apparently derived 
from the Delaware words, 
“amangi,” meaning respectively “horn” and 
“big.” According to tradition, these Indians 
once found a large tusk or horn in the gravel 
It became an object of 


“oschummo” and 


near their village. 
great interest and curiosity, eventually giving 
the name big horn to the settlement. Oddly 
enough the white settlers in the valley in 1799 
also found a mastodon or mammoth tusk in the 
same general locality and later two others were 
found. The appropriateness of the name seems 
thus confirmed. 

The white settlers found the Indian namx 
difficult to pronounce and spelled it in various 
ways varying from “Skeemonk” (1777), and 
“ Shimango” (1779) to the French spelling of 
“Chaamonaque” (1757). It was not until 
1779 that the name “ Chemung” appeared as an 
accepted spelling and even then there were such 
variations as “ Chemong.” 

The county of Chemung was set aside from 
Tioga in 1836, forming the fifty-seventh county 
of the State. The name is also applied to the 
Chemung river, Chemung township, Chemung 
village and Chemung Center 


Chenango count) 


The name “ Chenango” is derived from the 


Nnondaga Indian word, “ Ochenango,” mean- 
ing “large bull-thistle.” The name is taken 
from that of the Iroquois village situated north 
of Binghamton on the Chenango river. It 


was there that the Iroquois settled their 
Nanticoke Indian captives together with the 
remnants of their Shawnee, Mahikan and 
Wappinger vassals. These Indians lived at 
Chenango from 1748 to 1754 when they re 
moved under the protection of the Delawares 
and later became incorporated in that tribe. 

The name is applied to the Chenango river, 
Chenango lake as well as the county, and in 
Broome county to a township and to several 
villages 

Chenango county was set aside from Tioga 


and Herkimer counties in 1798 
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Principles of Science 
Demonstrated by Pupils 





How the instinct which leads the average 
oy t Ke ft works « the kitch clock 
so that he may have the pleasure oi putting 
them in again, is captured and put to work for 
educational ses, is told rd of edu 
cation publication which describes the work in 
general science at New wn H 1 a 

General science its a liv ibjec to tl 
and girls whe e taking ( \ ti 
Initiative ind « Lg l that th ca com 
mand they are urged to use in the construct 
of apparatus which, while simple and “ hom 
made,” illustrates correctly the principles being 


taught in the classroom 
Home-made apparatus listed as having 


made by the pupils includes 


Constructi f an airplane that would fly 
Construction ot an electric furnace from 
n can lined thickly with plast paris 1 
vhich tw ( I rods ha eK tl ist 


electrodes 
Constructor ta ectroplating utfit 


t rectifier 


\ pump constructed by a girl out of a “ | 
tube, two rubber stoppers witl bb flap 
ver the holes acting ilves, and a g 
rod tor a piston 

A pump constructed by a boy out of a glass 
tube, two flat corks, tv nails, twe pieces oO} 
leather and a piece of wood fastened to the 
lower cork to act as a piston 


An iceless refrigerator ma 
t Some pieces Ol Wood at a piece OI Canvas 

A fire extinguisher made from a milk bottle 

A Cartesian diver made from two _ bottles 
and a piece ol rubbet 


\ block and tackle construc 


a ~ 
[wo Contests Announced 
for Pupils of State 
[wo prizes of $10 each are offered this year 
to grammar and high school pupils of the State 
by the New York State Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations Essays of 
300 words each may be written by grammar 
“Why We Need 


s.” High school pupils may writ 


school pupils on the topic 
Playground 
essays of 500 words each on “ The Educational 
Value of Recreation.” Each essay must con- 
tain the name and address of the writer and the 
name of the school which he: attends All 
articles must be sent to Mrs Lucia Knowles 


City Hall, Syracuse, before March 1, 1924 
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Art Conference Called 
at Buffalo Normal School 





I} twelith annual conference of art teach 
s of weste N \ ‘ e held in the 
B State Nor 
l meeting Ww 
iddress y vD 
ipal Ol the sch 
rogram e Ali 
partment of t 
Scl Elizab 
lig Sch Bb 
| e H. R sk M ee 
mentary teachers ¢ Butta ind Leon | 
Wa \ th Departm nt Th iite iit 
ssion Wi cg i 1.15 ¢ ck and c tinu 
int 2.30 o%¢ ck whet the teachers wil 
idjourn to the Matthews-Northrup Lithograph 
omp s plant f Visit spec nd 
\ conference and ex! on of the Souther 
Tier Arts Association was held in the Bing 
iamton Central High Scl n December 7th 
The Department was represented by Mr Wins 
low Officers elected by the association are 


president, H. L. Doty; vice president, Mrs 


singhamton 


Sabbatical Leaves Granted 
New York City Teachers 





Leaves of absence for a year may be grant 
New York City teachers have complet 
10 years of continuous satisfact ry service, ac 

rding to a resolution adopted by the board 

superintendents rhe resolution follows 


Upon the recommendation of the board of 
superintendents the board of education may 
grant leaves of absence with pay to members 
f the teaching and supervising staff for the 
purpose of study, travel or rest, for a period 
not exceeding 1 year. A leave of absence for 
study or travel may be granted at the com 
pletion of 10 years of continuous satisfactory 

he public schools of the city of New 
York, and at the completion of any subsequent 
period of 10 years of continuous satisfactory 
service Such leaves of absence shall take 
effect at the beginning of either school term 
\ leave of absence for rest may be granted at 
the completion of 20 years of satisfactory ser- 
vice in the public schools of the city of New 
York, and after the completion of any sub- 
sequent period of 10 years. 

Leaves of absence with pay may be granted 
tor study, travel or rest, to the superintendent 
»f schools and associate or district superin- 
tendent by the board of education 


service 1n tl 





» 
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lLocal History of New York State 


1 Background of the Settlement of New Netherland 








The settlement of New Netherland forms ai it new routes of trad | der to obta 
interesting hanpt in th histo it th +} andl = *" ; , 1. 
interesting chay 2 a ry the ex th Indisp sable sa t ing fishery 
tr } j ] ‘ 
traordinary expansion < trade d colonia to visit first the Cape V¢ slands and som 
nterner wshicds masirve 12 nerees +} . rea 
enterprisc which mark he pl atte the coasts Africa ‘a zl Mear 
Iathadl Wetlectands desian * rst half of . : 
United Ne \ luring the nrst lall whi tl} Baltic trad rose 1 imprecedentee 
the seventeenth tury This expansion of 
he cVe ce I k heig Ry D tcl] m C e p supp antec 
trade Was the Tes ult part » Vl th 2 Og! pl Ca the | ¢ lick ; \lu 4 \ tr ] i 
location of tl Netherlands and partly of the " 
, : , , ties Of n vere Importee m Norwa 
political conditions t surrounding cow ge 
; Ipp t n D h built 
tries. Situated midway between the Balt ul sh ; . 
tenn a8 +] ‘ 
1 1 , , more )s he } ntr 
the Meditert ! ! u Dutch people } » a nN i ‘ mitt 
‘ eee evalvee sacl — ‘ +} ly 
an early date carried on an ext ive trad nm Europe COMmMDINE ‘ x he Dus 
between the countries of northern ai souther ss rel t Portuguese Spanisl 
Europe. The war with Spain temporarily i Jews who had fled to Amsterdam an extensive 
1 the Spat isl Armada 1588 1] c} ( mi t t ~ p t xpeditio wer 
to Dutch shipping was removed and t to find ‘ ist passage to th 
of commercial de p t commences faci These efforts failed. but 1597 
Various circumstances then combined to gi s Houtn d tro successful ve 
i fresh impetus to commer el | | ] oft Cap {i Good Hop 
fall of Antwerp in 1585 ‘ ! - Immediate, ami comp wes 
its most indust: citizens t | g wreanized carry the profitabk ast Indi 
in the northern provinces 1 « t ‘ trad | trun competiti thes 
trade of that ancient city to be trans comp ‘ 1602 t , tion < 
Amsterdam The seizure in tl n t Dut Fast | Compat TAL vhos« 
all Dutch ships in the harbors of Sp 1 | Hue 1609 made his voy 
Portugal compel! 1 Dutel mere} be @ . ’ , Hr : : 
Pupils Illustrate Poems by Free-hand Drawings 
upils Illustrate Poems by Free-hand Drawings 
lree-hand draw | 1 st t t m with t rint turned towar e Wa 
rd , —_ | 
mental pictures torm«e iiter t eadin um ra i used Phe 
, 1 +4 lh } 
7 ad t ¥ } pupils om 
the brief meditation of a m or that part of have A re p come 
vided with pencils, draw 
a poem containing a picture constitute an it on which to place th 
novation at Public School 8&6, Queens \n illy a geography textbook 
} 1 ‘ oO When 1; smn ff lie +} } 1-} a 
account of this is given in Teachers’ Bulletu vien a > Mt TeAaaimness © blackboard 3s re 
— } nad ¢) ' try 7 nd woven \ “cd 
of Districts 41 and 42 f December 15th as pasted ta a KL gpeent read and unusual words 
5 explaines he pupils are now given exactly 
TOHOWS > minutes to study and plan the picture \t 
. the end of the 5 minutes, the signal is given to 
About 15 minutes of the regular assembly draw [he time allotted for the drawing 
periods for the advanced grades is occasional], varies from 5 to 10 minutes, depending upor 
devoted to the work. 1e principal, James A the details of the picture All work stops at 
Dugan, who conceived the idea, gave one or the signal and the papers are collected 
two demonstrations before allowing the pupils The pupils enjov the work immensely. an 


lrawings have been executed 


wl 





to make attempts He also conducts t 
The purpose of the work is to improve the 





recitations 

The lines of poetry, usually a stanza, are power of concentration, to develop the imag 
printed on one side of a portable blackboard native faculties, and to arouse a greater ir 
which is placed on the rostrum in the audi- terest in poetry and in drawing 
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Humane Education Leaflets 
Available for Teachers 
Suggestions for the teaching of humane edu- 
cation are given in eight leaflets published by 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. These leaflets are: 25, 
Humaneness, Its Place in the Curriculum; 
26, Humaneness, A Vital Factor in Modern 
Education; 27, A digest of Humane Education 
Laws of Twenty-three States; 28, The Intelli- 
gent Care of the Horse; 29, The Intelligent 
Care of the Dog; 30, The Intelligent Care 
of the Cat; 31, Poster Contests and their Edu- 
cational Value; 32, How to Form a School 
Humane Society 
These leaflets and other 
including posters made by pupils of the State 


interesting material 


were seen by many teachers at the exhibit 
during the annual convention of the New York 
State Teachers Association It has been 
pointed out by Mrs Stella J. Preston, director 
of the humane education department of the 
society, that generous and practical assistance 
is being given and will be given in the carrying 
out of the humane education law. Olive M 
Jones, president of the National Education 
Association, was among the speakers at the 
American World Humane Conference in New 
York City in the fall 


New Lyons Union School 
Dedicated December 21st 
The formal dedication of the new Lyons 
Union School took place December 21st. The 
new building replaces the schoolhouse destroyed 


The principal speaker was 
11] 


by fire 3 years ago. 
Dr Charles W. Flint, chance 
University 

The Lyons Civic Club has given $200 for 


or of Syracuse 


the equipment of the lunch room of the new 


schox y] 


Amsterdam Appropriates 
$335,000 More for Schools 


In addition to an appropriation of $700,000 
made last spring for a building program for 
the Amsterdam schools, voters of Ramen city at 
a special election recently voted $335,000 mor 
to carry out the program of Superintendent of 
Schools Wilbur H. Lynch and the board of 
education. It was pointed out that the original 
appropriation was insufficient to meet the needs 
of the schools 
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Self-survey Requested 
of Music Teachers 

Music teachers of the State have been asked 
by Russell Carter, supervisor of music for the 
Department, to survey themselves by the use 
of a questionnaire. The questionnaire follows 

1 ue I really believe that skill in music read- 
ing (“sight singing”) is a desirable accom- 
plis level for the children whom I teach? 

2 If so, are all or any of the classes under 
my supervision up to the average of music 
reading ability for classes of their grade 

3 Are any of the classes retarded as a ‘cul 

of ‘on following causes: 

a My clinging to stereotyped lesson forms 
which are unsuited to classes to which 
they are presented? 

My use of teaching devices which reg d 
take up time without making for skill i 
music reading ? 

My willingness to be satisfied with the re- 
sults of “easy” work rather than to 
insist that the children shall do work 
which will make demands upon such 
musical ability as they have? 

Any causes which are matters of school 
administration rather than of music and 
which could be remedied by conferring 
with the teachers, the principal or the 
superintendent with whom I am working? 

+ What steps am I taking to improve any 
conditions which are interfering with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of work in music reading? 


—O———— 


Thomson School Offers 
Opportunity to Girls 


\n educational institution for the daughters 
of railroad men employed by any railway, who 
have died or been killed in service is conducted 
by the John Edgar Thomson School which is 
located during the winter at 1716-24 Ritten- 
house street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in the sum 
mer at Elberon, N. J admitted 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years Upon 


Pupils are 


reaching the eighth grade they are entered in 
a public school and later in a high school 
Scholarships are granted to permit girls to con 
tinue their studies 


— 


Department Notes 

Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
will address members of the Fort Orange Club 
in Albany February 7th on “ The University 
of the State of New York.” On February 8th 
the Commissioner will speak at the School 
masters’ dinner in Glens Falls and he is on the 
program of the Glens Falls teachers’ confer 
ence the following day 


a6 
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Notes from the Field 
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By a vote oi taxpayers of 


— 2 Dolgeville on December 27th appropriated 
$180,000 for the erection of a new school 


| ———— 
j George H. Walden, principal for 37 
of Eugene Field School, Rochester, died Decem- 


ber 3lst 


years 


Dr John H. Finley, former Commissioner oi 
Education in New York State, has been elected 
president of the National Child Welfare Asso 
ciation. Herbert Hoover, United States Sec 
retary of Commerce, is vice president 


interest in public speaking in 
the State, a public 
contest for high school boys will be held in 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, March 14th 
Preliminary be held throughout 
the State. 
ciation of Alumni of 
$100, $50 and $25 respectively 


To stimulate 


the secondary schools of 


contests will 
The prizes provided by the Asso- 


“49 —_ 
oluege are 


Columbia ( 


a oe 


Taxpayers of Easthampton have appropri 


ated $40,000 more 
rhis 


for the erection of a new 


school. makes the total appropri 


hig! 


ation $290,000 for 


the school 
The corner stone of the $1,000,000 School of 


University was laid 


Nicholas 


Business of Columbia 
December 18th by 


Butler 


President Murray 


rhe new school building in District 10, near 
Webster, Monroe dedicated De 
cember 12th. District Superintendent Wallace 


W. Rayfield was the principal speaker 


county, was 


Superintendent of Schools H. Claude Hardy 
of Fairport has made a survey of school ex- 
penditures in Fairport for 1921-22. The re 
sults of his survey are given in a bulletin whicl 


has just been published 
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